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'ENGLISH A" ONCE MORE 



FRANKLYN B. SNYDER 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 



Sometimes one is tempted to wonder whether comments on 
the much-discussed "required course in English composition" 
have not ceased to be of value. The complaints that were being 
heard fifteen years ago are much like those that worry us today; 
meanwhile papers have been read and articles published until a 
very considerable body of literature has come into existence, all 
calculated to make easier and more effective the work of the teacher 
of composition. Each new textbook boasts all the good points 
of its predecessors, as well as several novel "features" which 
editors and publishers agree warrant its instant adoption by all 
enterprising institutions. Nevertheless the difficulties of today 
seem as great as those of two decades ago. Perhaps the trouble 
is with us who continually give publicity to these our woes; per- 
haps we should stop talking and writing, and give Nature and 
Time a chance to knit up this raveled sleave of academic care. 

But despite this possibility, I wish to take a very brief fling 
at the question before lapsing into silence. Not long ago we 
finished a semester's work in composition, and as I look back at 
the work accomplished in my own section, I find that my out- 
standing sensation is one of disappointment. I know that I worked 
hard at the job; so did the students. But today, turning over the 
themes of the entire semester, I find the same blunders occurring 
in January and February that I tried to eliminate during October: 
dangling participles, ungrammatical relatives, subjects without 
verbs, sentences that wander all over the page, and paragraphs 
that seem utterly devoid of structure. What is the trouble ? If 
there is any subject in which we might expect fair work from our 
students, it is English. English enjoys a monopoly granted to 
nothing else in high school or university; by common consent it is 
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the most important item in the curriculum; teachers of English 
outnumber those of any other single department, perhaps of any 
two departments; their average ability is not lower than that of 
their colleagues in mathematics or French; the students, with 
few exceptions, enjoy the work laid down for them; but despite 
all these facts the results we obtain seem at times pitifully out of 
proportion to the energy expended. Why is it? What can we 
do to improve the harvest ? 

To such questions there is, of course, no simple answer. Too 
many factors are involved to make possible a rough and ready 
disposition of the whole case. There is some poor teaching in the 
universities; there is some poor teaching in the high schools. 
Students come to us lacking in those intangible but very important 
things we call background and general cultural preparation. And 
then too the world is preoccupied with matters that seem of far 
more immediate importance than even unity, coherence, and 
emphasis. Obviously one cannot solve the riddle in a sentence; 
perhaps it can never be wholly solved. 

But I believe there is a degree of truth, at least, in my conviction 
that a considerable part of the university teacher's difficulty is 
due to two conditions that could be remedied; that it is due, 
namely, to the lack of articulation between English teaching in 
the universities or colleges and in the high schools, and to the 
failure of the high schools properly to stress English composition 
in the last year of the course. That there is room for improvement 
in both these respects, everyone is aware. It is the exceptional 
state university that is actually the head and center of the English 
teaching in the state schools; it is the exceptional high school 
that gives what even its own teachers consider sufficient drill in 
composition during the senior year. Certainly unless there is some 
close connection between the teaching of composition in the uni- 
versities and the high schools, unless the universities are willing 
at least to look into the work done in the high schools and report on 
its adequacy, they should not be too loud in their complaints about 
ill-prepared students. Conversely, unless the high schools can 
give adequate time during the last year to drill in simple expository 
writing, they should not object when their students are crowded 
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down into "trailer sections," or rewarded with the dubious honor 
of repeating the entire course in freshman composition. 

Consider the first point, the possibility of closer articulation 
between the universities and the high schools. It is probably 
impossible, and many persons would say undesirable, so to organize 
the teaching of English in the school system of a state as to have 
in effect one large department, embracing all grades, from uni- 
versity to kindergarten. Too many persons are involved, too many 
governing boards, a too rapidly changing personnel. But if the 
state university, or the privately endowed institutions, would 
keep records of their students in required courses in English, and 
classify these records in accordance with the high schools from which 
the students came, it would not take many years to accumulate 
much interesting and pertinent information. 1 Even though high- 
school teachers change rapidly, and the information gathered from 
the pupils of Mr. X might not be available till after Mr. X had 
left that particular school, at least it would be possible to determine 
from such records what schools have a tradition of good English 
and what have not. 

Teachers of the sciences, especially of physics and chemistry, 
have by their practice pointed the way to a second method of 
securing closer articulation between the universities and the high 
schools. Keep a record of your experiments, they tell their 
students; keep a notebook; then when you go to college or to 
another school you can take with you evidence of the sort of work 
we do in our laboratories. Might not a modification of this 
excellent practice be useful in our field? Suppose a candidate 
for admission to college were required to present the written work 
of his senior year in notebook form with the authentication of the 
teacher under whom it had been prepared — what would be the 
result? The college instructor answers, "More work for me at 
the beginning of the year, when I am rushed to death as it is." 
But the examination of the notebooks need not be exhaustive; a 
very short time would suffice to show the sort of work they con- 
tained; and by the close of the registration period more information 

1 This plan is now being tried at Northwestern University, at the suggestion and 
under the direction of Professor W. F. Bryan; it may be in use in other institutions 
as well. 
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concerning the teaching of English in the high schools would be 
in hand. 

In many instances it would be possible, and highly desirable, 
to go much further than this simple beginning. Without neglecting 
its other functions, the English department of a state university, 
particularly where that university is unchallenged in its educational 
leadership, could well afford to spend time and energy scrutinizing 
the work done throughout the entire school system of the state. 
The results of such a scrutiny need not lead to any undue standard- 
ization. For many years we have been accustomed to the ' ' uniform 
entrance requirements" in English literature; why should we fear 
a similar attempt at uniformity in composition? Obviously the 
methods adopted to secure such uniformity would have to be 
different; but, mutatis mutandis, much could be accomplished by a 
little tactful and diligent oversight on the part of the state university. 

Concerning the second cause of the poor results obtained in 
college in required composition — the failure of the high schools to 
provide sufficient drill during the fourth year — something could 
be done in the way of correction by a more general adoption of a 
suggestion which came some years ago from President — then 
Professor — Neilson. The ultimate reason for slighting the work 
of composition in this most important year is the inability of the 
teacher to find time for reading the themes. Any year of the course 
presents the same problem, but in the fourth, the conditions of the 
first three are apt to be aggravated. Then too, there is often the 
necessity of providing in the fourth year for a survey course in 
English literature. Well, it would be entirely possible to include 
a very considerable amount of expository writing, and to make that 
drill furnish exactly the training which both the college teacher 
and the business man wish the high-school graduate to have, if the 
teacher would make free but judicious use of the waste basket. 
Use this familiar article, urged Mr. Neilson; use it openly, but 
use it often; double the amount of writing done by the student, 
but keep the teacher from being too desperately overburdened 
by relieving her from the necessity of revising all the work done 
by her pupils. 1 

1 1 am quoting from memory only, but do not think I am distorting Mr. Neilson's 
argument. 
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To this suggestion some people object that its carrying out 
would be unfair to the students; others, among whom I have 
numbered some enthusiastic devotees of the "honor system," 
tell me that to announce such a plan to a class is to put a premium 
on carelessness and dishonesty. All I can say is that I have tried 
the plan in my university teaching, and have been able to do better 
work than when I tried to revise everything that my students 
wrote. Why should it all be criticized ? In two weeks I can find 
out the besetting sins of a freshman (usually one can prophesy 
them before he writes his first theme) ; if then I require him to write 
much, prescribing the sort of work which I think will do him the 
most good, why should I scrutinize every page? If an expert 
in physical culture recommends certain corrective exercises for me, 
I do not ask him to watch me each morning as I devote the con- 
ventional "five minutes before breakfast" to my gymnastics. I 
will probably go back to him each month for more advice and sug- 
gestion, but much — perhaps most — of what I am to accomplish 
I must do for myself. Similarly I, as at least hypothetical expert 
in rhetorical corrective exercises, may well trust my pupils to do 
part of their work alone; certainly if I trust them in this way they 
will get more exercise — and this is the great point — than if I insist 
on watching each one all the time, and reduce the requirements to 
fit my own limited time. 

To the person who feels that trusting a class in this way is sure 
to result in carelessness or worse, I answer that I have never 
detected anyone, in the idiom of the street, trying to "slip some- 
thing over" on me. 

Finally, to the person who objects that by my own admission 
my method of teaching composition is unsuccessful and ought not 
in any way to be copied, I answer that this last semester saw 
virtually every theme written in my section read with care and 
returned. I have used the waste basket in times past; this year 
saw it empty most of the time. Next year it shall be full. 



